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Kathleen Irving (KI): Today is 7 November 2001. This is Kathi Irving; I’m with Rita Wetenkamp 
at Uintah County public library. 

First of all, can you tell me the names of your husband and your children and your 
parents. 

Rita Wetenkamp (RW): My mother’s name was Leona Gurr York. My father’s name was Asa 
York. My husband’s name was Dwight Wetenkamp. My children are Shawn Wolfe and Russell 
Kier. 

KI: Can you tell me when you were born. 

RW: I was bom here in Vernal in 1930. 1 forgot. My mother just passed away a year ago at 93 
years old. Always I was going to ask her where I was bom, but I never did do it. Isn’t that silly. 

KI: Could it have been in the old hospital, down where the Episcopal Church is now, maybe? 

RW: I’m thinking it was at home. I think most everybody was born at home then. See, that’s been 
seventy years ago. 

KI: They used to keep the moms down for a long time. 

RW: Oh, they did ten days at least. 

KI: That’s interesting. So, did you have any siblings? 

RW: Yes. I had a brother who was older than I by three years. His name Wayne York. He passed 
away six years ago. 

KI: Just the one brother then? 

RW: Yes. 

KI: Can you tell me something about your childhood? Can you tell me where you went to school 
and if you remember any of your teachers. 

RW: I went to Central School for elementary school, and, you know, I don’t remember 
specifically any teachers in elementary school. Then, at that time, the junior high and the high 
school were in the same building. Actually, they were two buildings up where the swimming 
pool is now. So, we went from seventh through twelfth grade all in the same school. I think there 
were advantages to it, frankly. We made lifelong friendships for one thing. It was kind of a 
continuity-type thing. I had a lot of teachers that I remember. I remember one teacher that taught 



music. The reason I remember her, and it’s probably not a very good reason, but she was always 
dressed so beautifully. She would come to school in the morning in the dead of winter and she 
looked like she had just been to a party. I’ll never forget that because it really made an 
impression on me. Her name was Mrs. Manwaring and she simply looked gorgeous every day. 
So, I remember her. 

Then I remember Stella Harris Oaks and she was Dallin [Oaks] mother. Dallin was my 
debate partner in high school, but she taught me civics and she was a wonderful lady. I think she 
has since passed away and Dallin has moved on to different things, you know. He went to law 
school and I don’t know whether he actually works for the LDS Church, but ... 

KI: He’s an apostle, one of the Twelve Apostles now. 

RW: He’s around now, but he and I had a lot of fun debating in high school. 

KI: Good. Tell where you lived when you were a child. 

RW: I lived down on, it would be about Third East and Second South. Just in a little old house 
and we moved around some. I didn’t live there always. 

KI: But every time you moved you still went back to Central? 

RW: It was the only elementary school. So, if you lived in Jensen, you went to the same school. 
KI: I know they had a school out in Naples, those two old buildings. 

RW: Yeah. I remember the buildings, but I don’t know when that was. It seems to me like the 
kids from Naples went to school with us. In fact, I’m sure they did in elementary school. 

KI: Did you have very large classes? 

RW: No. No, there weren’t very many of us. 

KI: What kinds of games did you play when you were a child? 

RW: You know, I don’t remember playing a lot of games. I surely did, you know. Like all 
children we played hopscotch and we played jacks and we did those kinds of things. In the 
summer, probably skip-the-rope, I do remember that. In the winter time, mostly we stayed in the 
house and read, because we had tough winters then. It was really cold and the snow was deep. 

KI: It’s interesting that that has changed so much, isn’t it? 

RW: It is. It’s just unbelievable how much it’s has changed, because it’s hard for the people that 
you tell now how deep the snow was and how cold it was, to realize that it really was that way 
every winter. We didn’t have mild winters as I remember it. 


KI: Do you remember the first car your family ever had? 



RW: I think I was about maybe five or six and my father was a partner in the Chevrolet 
distributorship here in Vernal, so we had, like, a 1935 Chevrolet. A lot of folks didn’t have cars at 
that time. That was still the days of people walking and riding horses, not horse and buggy days, 
but it wasn’t uncommon for people to walk to the grocery store or wherever they were going. 

KI: Kids who lived out away from the school a ways, did they ride horses? Do you remember 
kids riding horses to school at all? 

RW: No. I don’t remember kids riding horses, but I remember a lot of kids walking and being 
nearly frozen by the time they got to school. It seems, and I could be wrong, that it was the 
parents’ responsibility to get the kids to school at that time, at least some of that time period. 

KI: You were born during the Depression, but you would have been quite young. Do you 
remember troubles at all? 

RW: I don’t. I don’t remember it at all. I remember people talking about it when I got a little 
older. 

KI: Who was your father in partnership in this dealership? 

RW: Let’s see. His name was... I’m drawing a blank, let’s come back to that in a minutes because 
I probably will remember that. There were the two of them and his partner was killed taking a car 
into Salt Lake in an accident in Daniels. 

KI: I bet the roads weren’t very well paved, if at all. 

RW: They weren’t paved at all, and they were curvy. It took your forever to get anywhere. 

KI: So it would be really easy to have an accident. So, if your father was selling cars during the 
Depression, who was buying cars during the Depression? You don’t remember having a 
problem? 

RW: I really don’t, but then, let me tell you what else happened. He was also a volunteer fireman 
and we had a terrible fire and he went to the fire to fight it. He became ill after that and at that 
time they called it black lung. It’s like what people got in the coal mines. So, he was never well 
after that. My mother took him in to the Veterans Hospital in Salt Lake and he died when I was 
about eight. 

KI: You were very young then. 

RW: Yes. Then we moved in with my grandmother and lived with her, which was a joy. 

KI: Your mother’s mother? 


RW: Yes. 



KI: So you really enjoyed living with Grandma? 


RW: Oh, she was a joy. She was a joy. Her name was Lydia Gurr. She was a true joy, she really 
was. 

KI: What did you like about living with her? 

RW: She had a sense of humor. She did not take herself too seriously. She was LDS, of course, 
but she loved to drink coffee. She didn’t think anyone knew she was drinking coffee, but she did. 
She loved to play cribbage. She was just a kind and wonderful person, a good cook and always at 
home when I got home from school. My mother worked at what was Ashtons Department Store, 
after my father died, and Grandmother Gurr was always home when I got home from school. I 
think that’s important, I just do. 

KI: After you graduated from high school, which was in what year? 

RW: 1948. 

KI: Okay, and that would have been after the war, so, what did you do then? 

RW: I went to Utah State for two years and then one summer when I was home, I was offered a 
job in what then was the brand new Hotel Vernal. It’s now the Lamplighter. But it was Hotel 
Vernal. It was a lovely place and it was classy. So, I was offered a job there and it was a good 
job, so I decided that I was just going to stay home for a year and that just doesn’t work out that 
way all the time. I never did get back. 

KI: What did you do in the hotel? 

RW: Well, I was the assistant manager, but sometimes I worked behind the desk. They had a 
restaurant and I remember typing the menus for the restaurant. That’s about the only thing I 
really remember. 

KI: You typed over and over the menus? 

RW: Yes. Every day they had specials at noon, so I would type the specials on a sheet of paper to 
just slip in the menus. 

KI: But you just had to keep typing them? You didn’t have a copy machine. 

RW: No, Xerox machines! I just kept typing them. 

KI: So, tell me about your community service. What have you been involved in and what did you 
enjoy the most? It’s a long list, isn’t it. 

RW: Well, I don’t know just exactly what you’re interested in me telling you, because it is a long 



list. I’ve been very active in community service. I’m not bragging, it’s just that I enjoyed doing 
things. 

KI: Just tell me things you started out with and I’ll ask you questions as we go along. 

RW: Well, actually, I started in high school. I was president of the Pep Club and vice-president of 
the student body and that got me started knowing I could work in the public and be comfortable. 
You know, be comfortable talking in front of people or with people. 

Well, I’ve been in the Chamber of Commerce for a long, long time and I served as 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. I was president of the country club. We had a wonderful 
country club. Were you here when we had the country club? 

KI: No. Well, actually, it was there and then it burned down. 

RW: Yes it did. But it was lovely at one time and we had a big membership. We had like four 
hundred members and their wives, so it really was very nice. I really enjoyed it. 

KI: You said four hundred members and their wives. You were not a member? 

RW: Yes, I was a member! But I was president and I was the first woman president. Yes, I said 
that wrong. What else? I’ve been in the Dina-Mites and president of the Dina-Mites. The 
Chamber Foundation Board of Directors is the group who formed the non-profit organization in 
order to accept the building that Henry Schaefermeyer gave us where the Chamber offices are 
now. I’m still a member that. What else? I was on the hospital Board of Directors for a long time. 

KI: What did you do when you were on the hospital board? 

RW: Well, the first three years I just served on it. 

KI: Do you remember what years these would have been? Before this hospital was built over 
here? 

RW: Oh, no. This has just been recently. I served on it for three years, then I chaired it for three 
years, and then I chaired it for three more years. During that time we changed ownership a 
couple of times. That’s one of the things we did. We had meetings every other week and we 
would go over minutes and then we would approve the financial statement. Actually, the Board 
of Directors, Ron Perry or one of the doctors at the hospital would the names in for the Board of 
Directors and then it would go to Nashville for approval. 

KI: And why to Nashville? 

RW: Because that’s where the headquarters of the hospital were. I’m trying to think of the 
makeup of the Board. I think we only had two lay people on the Board and then we had three 
doctors and Ron Perry as the CEO. We had reports from different people all the time, so it’s hard 
for me to remember who was actually on the Board and who guested a lot. I like it. It was 
complicated. You had to deal with things, like, for instance, if a malpractice suit came up, which 



there were not very many. We really do have a very good hospital here with good people. We had 
to deal with that. There were a lot of little things that came up. You know, if we wanted any 
equipment, the people in Nashville were not aware of that, so you had to make them aware. You 
had say, “Hey, guess what? Here we are out in the sticks and we don’t have this and we need it to 
be a good hospital.” That was one of our functions, which was rewarding. 

KI: Now, I want to talk about the Chamber of Commerce for a minute. Did you join after the full 
Chamber had been organized? 

RW: Yes. 

KI: Okay, because there was the Junior Chamber for a while, the Jaycees, but that was totally a 
men’s organization, wasn’t it? 

RW: Yes, it was and it was a long time ago. It was actually when we were building the hospital. 
Because at that time they put slot machines all over town. 

KI: That was about 1948 when you said you graduated from high school, too, when they put 
those in. 

RW: Yeah, and they weren’t supposed to be doing that, of course. 

KI; Well, actually Ken Sowards told me that whole story about how they got those in. 

RW: It’s a great story! 

KI: So, you joined quite a while after that because you would have been young. 

RW: Yes, I joined, though, not too long after I came home from college. I’m not just sure what 
year I joined. 

KI: While you were working for the Hotel Vernal. 

RW: Yes. And I served on lots of committees, and then finally I was elected to the Board of 
Directors and then the president. So, I served on the Executive Committee for a long time and I 
think the Chamber does wonderful things here in Vernal. I really do. 

KI: Is there something you can remember particularly that you accomplished, the Chamber, 
accomplished while you were on the Executive Board? 

RW: Well, the flowers on Main Street comes to mind, although I had very little to do with that, 
and the Dinosaur Gardens. We did an awful lot of work in the gardens and for the museum. We 
always, eternally, worked for the museum in the gardens. Oh, work for the city and county was 
different. You know, it’s funny. We did so much that it’s hard for me to remember specifics. 


KI: That’s very common. 



RW: I can’t say we did this this year, but it’s always been a lot of things, just whatever problems 
come up that need to be dealt with, we tried our best to help. 


KI: You’ve been the chairman of the Dinosaur Gardens committee for a long time. Was that 
through the Chamber that you were the chairman of that? 

RW: When we first formed the Dinosaur Gardens committee, it was not a Chamber committee. It 
was just a community committee and I was on it at the beginning. I don’t know that we became a 
Chamber committee until after we’d finished the gardens because the community actually built 
the Dinosaur Gardens. The state just didn’t have any money. Does that sound familiar? 

KI: Yep! 

RW: So we had auctions and the clubs in town and individuals.. Oh, you cannot believe what an 
effort that was. That was one of the bigger efforts we ever had our community. Anyway, we did 
get that finished. I’m not positive when we became a Chamber committee, but we decided that 
we should be, so then we did. 

KI: Dr. Seager told me about gathering up the rock for several years in a row. 

RW: Yes, we did. 

KI: Plus, what do they call them, the cannonballs, the big round ones. How did they get them in 
there? 

RW: I’ll tell you what that was something! Of course, the gate was open at that time, when we 
first brought those rocks in, so it was easy to get trucks in there. He told you we went way out in 
the Book Cliffs to get the flat rocks? It was kind of fun. 

KI: Yes. Where do you find the round ones? 

RW: The round ones are actually on Dinosaur National Monument. 

KI: They’re huge! 

RW: They are. I’m not real sure we were supposed to have them! 

KI: Well, how did they get them? Did they use some kind of a crane to come and pick them up, 
because they must weigh a whole lot. 

RW: Oh, they do, they do. Yes. There are still a few out there, but they are guarded pretty closely. 

KI: I’ll bet they are. They don’t want anybody else doing that, huh? You also were active in the 
Republican Party? 



RW: Right. 

KI: Okay. What did you do with that? 

RW: Well, when we formed the Young Republicans, I was chairman of that, and then I was 
county chairwoman. It was a lot of just footwork and telephone calls and stuff and manning 
headquarters. We always used to have one of those for a presidential election. We had 
headquarters downtown. It was staffed from early in the morning until late at night. We played 
music and stuff like that. 

KI: Thanks. The other thing that I found you have been involved in was the Little Gallery of 
Arts, and I have never heard of it before. 

RW: Haven’t you? 

KI: No. Of course, I’ve only lived here for ten years. 

RW: Well, it was a wonderful organization. It was kind of spearheaded by a lady whose husband 
worked for Chevron Oil. Her name was Mary Patterson. She was an artist and she gave art 
lessons. So, she got a few of us together and we took art lessons. As we did that, we thought, gee, 
there are talented people here, it would be good to have an organization. So, we formed the Little 
Gallery of Arts. We actually rented a house and manned it. We had some wonderful art in it. 
Unfortunately, when a lot of those people left Vernal, they took their art with them. 

KI: So, it was most exhibition? 

RW: Yeah. 

KI: It wasn’t for sales necessarily? 

RW: Once in a while, but as I remember, at the house, you know, it was not for sale. It was just 
for people to come in and look at the art and we had some neat stuff. It’s too bad. It’s something 
that could be started again. We have some artists here and we have places now. At that time, we 
didn’t really have any place to show it. We didn’t have a Western Park. We didn’t have that 
museum down there. We just had to rent the little house. 

KI: It sounds like fun, though. And what did you do on the Travel Board? This would be the 
Dinosaurland Travel Board. 

RW: Yes. There were actually two boards. The Dinosaurland Travel Board and Dinosaurland 
Advertising that were the two boards that had the same members. The commissioners gave the 
Travel Board the transient room tax and then we did advertising, primarily kind of out of the 
area, out of the three-county area. Dinosaurland Advertising did local advertising. We’re the ones 
that did the billboards, the radio advertising, that kind of stuff. 


KI: Did you enjoy that? 



RW: Yes, I liked it a lot. It was fun to do. 


KI: If you could think of one thing, one involvement that you’ve had in the community, that was 
most interesting to you, what would it be. The one you enjoyed the most? 

RW: Oh, it’s so hard to say! Because I’ve enjoyed so many of them. I would guess that I’d 
probably have to say my years in the Chamber of Commerce because I feel like we probably 
accomplished more. Maybe that’s because I was there for so long! I was on that silly board for 
twenty years! 

KI: Long time. 

RW: Yes, it was. A long, long time. 

KI: But it does sound like it’s been fun for you. Now, did you and your husband own the motel 
up here? 

RW: No. 

KI: No. What did he do? What was his first name? Dwight. 

RW: He was the executive director of the Chamber of Commerce. That’s the work he did here. 

KI: I happened to find his obituary today and I didn’t quite understand what I was reading in 
there about what he had done. His job was executive director? 

RW: Yes, that was a paid job and it is now. Lisa Ross is the paid employee now and he was then. 
You noticed in his obituary how many things he did, too. 

KI: Yes, I know. 

RW: We hardly ever had time to eat! 

KI: It said he was an inductee into the Utah Tourism Hall of Fame. 

RW: Yes, he was. And he was also the Utah Total Citizen. 

KI: As you were. 

RW: We were the only husband and wife people that were ever [given that award]. I thought that 
was interesting. Of course, that came about because of Chamber of Commerce work. 

KI: How does that work when they do the Total Citizen? Is that something that the Chamber 
nominates statewide? How does it work? 



RW: They do it now that way. At the time that Dwight was and I was, it depended on whether the 
Chamber wanted to or not. But it starts out in a committee of the Chamber and they make a 
recommendation to the Board of Directors and then the Board of Directors makes a 
recommendation to the Board of Directors of the State Chamber and that’s how that goes. 

KI: Who gave you your award? 

RW: Governor Bangerter. I like him a lot, so I was very, very pleased. In fact, I have some 
photographs of him in that photograph album. I knew him before then, so I was very happy to get 
it from him. 

KI: That’s neat. 

RW: Yeah, it was. 

KI: Okay, now I’m going to back up a little bit here. I want you to tell me what downtown Vernal 
looked like when you were growing up, when you were a little girl. Tell me about the businesses 
that you remember. 

RW: Well, there weren’t an awful lot of businesses, but maybe more than you would think. I’m 
trying to go up Main Street and think what was there. 

KI: Did you live out in the boonies? 

RW: No. 

KI: Okay, there was still a lot of stuff out there when you were growing up. 

RW: Well, Main Street started, probably, where the 7-11 Cafe is now, as far as the businesses go. 
As it remember it, there was a meat market there. You know, they used to cut meat and sell meat. 

KI: Was it where the 7-11 is? 

RW: I don’t think it was right where the 7-11 is, but it was very close to there. Then the Vogue 
Theater was up there not too far. 

KI: This would all be on the north side of Main Street? 

RW: That’s right. There were several bars in Vernal at that time. There were a couple on what is 
South Vernal Avenue now, there were a couple on Main Street, on the south side of the street, on 
past where Ashton Brothers was. There was a hotel up there, too. 

KI: The Commercial Hotel? 


RW: It may have been the Commercial. I’m trying to think that there was a hotel there that was 
even older than that. But I’m not sure of that and I don’t remember the name of it. 



KI: Did you shop at Ashton’s? 

RW: Oh, yes, my mother worked there. 

KI: What did she do? 

RW: She was just a clerk. 

KI: Did she work in a specific department? 

RW: She worked in the ladies’ department. 

KI: Do you remember who the department manager was at the time? 

RW: You know, I don’t think they had department managers. Rae Ashton was a hands-on 
employer. They didn’t have a lot of departments. They had the grocery department, the ladies’ 
and the men’s and the children’s pretty much together. So, I doubt that they had department 
heads. 

KI: I think I heard a story some time about the guy who was in charge of the shoes and maybe 
that’s what he was, just a clerk in the shoes. But I was under the impression that he was 
department head. 

RW: Well, he could have been because I know later in time they did have them. 

KI: Well, I hear it was quite the place to shop, everybody loved it there. 

RW: It was. We did. We loved it; we loved the Ashtons and it was fun to go in there. And they 
did have nice things, they really did. And they used to deliver groceries. I can’t believe it. You’d 
call up and give them your grocery list and they’d bring them to you. I wish that they’d do that 
now. 

KI: It doesn’t happen anymore, does it? 

RW: Not anymore. 

KI: When you were in high school, what was the fun date. 

RW: Actually, you know, when I was in high school, sports were about the only thing. We spent a 
lot of time, the Pep Club spent most their time at meetings practicing marches and things so we 
could go to games, but athletics were the big part then. Of course, we had no television, we had 
no cars, you know. It was a different world. 


KI: Do you remember much about your high school sports teams? Did they go far, to State or 
anything? 



RW: I would doubt it very much. [Laughter] I don’t remember ever taking the Pep Club to a 
State tournament. 

KI: There were times, probably before your time, when we took State in basketball. 

RW: Yes, we did. When Ken Sowards was on the team, I think we did. 

KI: He was telling me about that. So, we’ve only got two more football games before Uintah 
wins State. We’ll see what happens. 

RW: Right. Wouldn’t that be wonderful? 

KI: Is there anything else you’d like to tell me about? 

RW: I can’t think of anything. We’ve pretty much covered everything, I think. 

KI: You raised your children here? 

RW: I did. Shawn went to Wasatch Academy. 

KI: Where was that? 

RW: It was and is in Mount Pleasant. 

KI: That’s right. It’s not here. 

RW: Yes. It’s an old, old school. I mean it is really an old school, a hundred and some. 

KI: It’s a boarding school, isn’t it? 

RW: It is. 

KI: I think I know someone whose child went there just recently. 

RW: Yes, she went through high school at Wasatch. 

KI: How about Russell? 

RW: He stayed here. 

KI: Just wanted to be at home with his friends? 

RW: I think so. I don’t think he could have passed the exam into Wasatch. 

KI: Okay. So, how many grandchildren do you have then? 



RW: One. 


KI: Is this a boy or a girl? 

RW: He’s a boy, Jordan. He’s fourteen. He’s the one doing the movie at my house on the 
American Revolution. 

KI: Sounds to me sort of like you’ve become the sort of grandma that your grandma was. 
RW: I hope so. I certainly do hope so. And I think so, because I enjoy being a grandma. 
KI: Well, okay. I think that will do it. I appreciate your willingness to be interviewed. 



